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quirements of Elementary and Second Grade 
Schools, and of youthful Students generally. 

An acquaintance with some of the Works of our 
Standard English Poets is now considered a necessary 
part of the education of the pupil of Second Grade 
and Elementary Schools ; but hitherto a difficulty has 
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sufficiently annotated and explained to make their 
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The Series now in course of publication has been 
designed to supply this want by combining cheapness 
with all that is necessary to make each work interest- 
ing and intelligible. 

Each Poem will be prefaced by a short Sketch of 
the Author's Life, and will be accompanied by all 
other necessary information regarding its design and 
style. Copious notes, grammatical hints, &c. will be 
given at the foot of each page, thus saving the time 
and trouble of looking elsewhere for information^ as 
in books in which the notes are placed at the end of 
the volume. The type used will be distinct and 
attractive, and each Poem will be embellished with a 
suitable Illustration. 

Only Authors of the highest standing in English 
literature will be selected, and none but the choicest 
pieces of their compositions, as far as they arc suitable 
for Elementary and Second Grade Schools, will be 
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Series as widely available as possible, each Poem 
will be published in paper and cloth bindings, at the 
lowest possible prices. 
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Oliver Goldsmith, the son of an Irish clergyman, was 
bom at Pallas, a very lonely village in county Longford, 
in the year 1728. He entered Trinity College, Dublin, at 
the age of seventeen, but his habits were so idle and ex- 
travagant that his college career was anything but satis- 
factory. His friends scarcely knew what to do with him, 
so reckless and careless had he become. At last he was 
sent to Edinburgh to study medicine, where he remained 
for two years, though with little profit to himself. He 
then went to study at Leyden for a year, and afterwards 
travelled on foot through France, Switzerland and Nor- 
thern Italy, without money or clothes, and trusting only to 
his wits and flute for support. In the year 1756 he landed 
at Dover, without a penny in his pocket or a friend to help 
him. At first he tried to get a living as a strolling player; 
then he became usher in a school for a short time ; and, 
finally, he settled in London as an author. After a while 
he obtained the friendships of such great men as Dr. 
Johnson, Sir Joshua Reynolds the painter, Garrick the 
actor, and Edmund Burke the orator and statesman. 
In spite of his success, however, as a graceful writer, he 
was often in great difficulties through his reckless habits, 
and he eventually diecf in 1774, owing a la>x«$<i. 'sxacc ^ 
money. 
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4 Oliver Goldsmith, 

His chief prose works are his ' Chinese Letters/ after- 
wards published under the title of * The Citizen of the 
World ; ' * The Vicar of Wakefield ; ' the comedies of 

* The Good-natured Man/ and * She Stoops to Conquer ; ' 
the Histories of England, Rome and Greece, and the 
'History of Animated Nature/ which he left unfinished. 

His chief poems are * The Traveller/ * The Deserted 
Village/ and * The Hermit.' The two first poems will 
never be forgotten as long as the English language exists. 

* The Traveller/ published in 1764, is a beautiful descrip- 
tion of the social condition of the people of the different 
countries through which the author made his tour. * The 
Deserted Village' appeared in 1770. The aim of the 
author is described in the letter in which he dedicated the 
poem to his friend Sir Joshua Reynolds. He pictures an 
English village, with its pretty scenes and simple rural 
life, rendered desolate by falling into the possession of 
some wealthy merchant or tradesman ; describes the 
hardships and miseries of the exiled peasantry ; and ends 
by calling upon Poetry, as a goddess, to lessen or mitigate 
the evils he deplores. The various scenes and sketches 
of Hfe in this poem are most beautiful and touching, and 
the musical cadence of its language most pleasing. It is, 
however, very faulty in design, for * Sweet Auburn ' is a 
picture of an English village, but in its desolate condition 
we have nothing but a ruined Irish hamlet, which the 
poet probably saw in his native island, but not in Eng- 
land. 

The life of Oliver Goldsmith has been written by Mr. 
Prior, Mr. Washington Irving, and Mr. Forster, and of 
these Lord Macaulay says : ' The diligence of Mr. Prior 
deserves all praise ; the style of Mr. Washington Irving 
is always pleasing ; but the higl^est place must in justice 
be assigned to Mr. Forster.' 

Garrick calls him ^Scholar, rake, Clvrlstian, dupe, 



Oliver Goldsmith. 5 

gamester and poet.' Dr. Johnson says Oliver Goldsmith 
* was a man of such variety of powers, and such felicity of 
performance, that he always seemed to do best that which 
he was doing ; a man who had the art of being minute 
without tediousness, and general without confusion ; 
whose language was copious without exuberance, exact 
without constraint, and easy without weakness. . . . 
Let not his frailties be remembered ; he was a very great 
man.' 

Mr. Forster says : * He worthily did the work that was 
in him to do ; proved himself in his garret a gentleman of 
nature ; and left the world no ungenerous bequest.' 

Sir Walter Scott says : * The wreath of Goldsmith is 
unsullied ; he wrote to exalt virtue and expose vice ; and 
he accomplished his task in the manner which raises him 
to the highest rank among British authors. We close his 
volume with a sigh that such an author should have 
written so little from the stores of his own genius, and 
that he should have been so prematurely removed from 
the sphere of literature which he adorned.' 

Lord Macaulay somewhat severely criticises the incon- 
gruity which we meet with in * The Deserted Vill^e,' and 
adds : * The village, in its happy days, is a true English 
village ; the village in its decay is an Irish village. The 
felicity and the misery which Goldsmith has brought 
close together belong to two different countries, and to 
two different stages in the progress of society. He 
had assuredly never seen in his native island such a rural 
paradise, such a seat of plenty, content, and tranquillity, 
as his Auburn. He had assuredly never seen, in England, 
all the inhabitants of such a paradise turned out of their 
houses in one day, and forced to emigrate in a body to 
America. The hamlet he had probably seen in Kent, the 
ejectment he had probably seen in Mutv^t^x \ Vsv>x \s^ 
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joining the two, he has produced something which never 
was and never will be seen in any part of the world.' 

Another writer says of * The Deserted Village : ' * It is 
more carefully finished than *The Traveller,' and this 
care has been successfully employed in adding to that 
character of simplicity which is proper to the subject. 
The remark of Horace, that the great perfection of Art is 
to conceal all appearance of art, has never been more 
happily illustrated. The reader feels that the description 
here given, and the sentiments expressed, are the feelings 
and language most naturally suggested by the objects 
which were presented to the poet's view; yet the pleasure 
with which we dwell upon the individual features, and the 
vivid impression which they make when grouped upon 
the mind, are a proof of the genius which sketched out, 
and the fine taste which so happily executed, this en- 
chanting composition . *The Deserted Village ' is, how- 
ever, inferior to the * Traveller ' in the bolder flights of 
poetry ; and it must also be admitted, that, with regard to 
the particular sentiments, and the general train of thought, 
the author too closely resembles his former self. His prin- 
ciples of political economy led him to see in refinement, 
luxury, abused freedom, and the preference given to com- 
merce over agriculture, the source of the greatest evil to 
nations in general, and to individual communities ; and the 
reflections which are called forth in particular are there- 
fore naturally the same in both cases. To compensate for 
these disadvantages, * The Deserted Village ' exhibits more 
unity of subject, and a greater delicacy of finish ; it has 
more exquisite touches of nature, it speaks the language 
of a generous heart, and conjures up, in all their freshness, 
those early associations upon which the mind ever 
delights to dwelL'^ 

^ The •Worts of Oliver Goldsmith/ with Life and Notes, pub- 
Jisbed by Henry G. Bohn, 




THE DESERTED VILLAGE. 



Sweet Auburn ! loveliest village of the plain. 
Where health and plenty cheered the labouring swain, 
t Antnint, a fanciful name merely, but coramooly supposed 
lo refer ID Lissoy near Bollymena, county Antrim. Ireland, of 
which parish the poet's brother Henry was curate. His folher, the 
Rev. Charles Goldsmith, had been rector of the neighbouring 
parish of Kilkenny West. Lissoy, as is usual in such cases, after- 
wards became the fashionable resort of the poet's admirers, and 
paid the penalty of its popularity by being stripped of many of ils 
objects trf interest for the purpose of providing reLcs for the curious. 
The hawthorn bush mentioned in the thirteenth line was worked up 
into snuff-boxes many years ago for persons who desired such 
oflh 



3 Swala, a youth ; properly a labourer < 



8 The Deserted Village. 

Where smiling spring its earliest visit paid, 

And parting summer's lingering blooms delayed — 

Dear lovely bowers of innocence and ease, 5 

Seats of my youth, when every sport could please, 

How often have I loitered o'er thy green, 

Where humble happiness endeared each scene ! 

How often have I paused on every charm, 

The sheltered cot, the cultivated farm, ' 10 

The never-failing brook, the busy mill. 

The decent church that topt the neighbouring hill, 

The hawthorn bush, with seats beneath the shade. 

For talking age and whispering lovers made ! 

How often have I blest the coming day, 15 

3 IFliere smillag* spring*, &c. ; i.e. it possessed so favour* 
able a climate that fruits and flowers came earlier and remained 
later than in most other places. 

4 Parting*, departing. The word comes from the French 
partir^ to depart. See also line 363. 

6 fleats of mr T^onth favours the supposition as to locality 
mentioned above, "where every sport conld please. The 
poet seems regretfully to hint that his zest for enjoyment is not so 
great as it was. 

10 Cot, farm, 1ir€>ok, mill, clinrcli, basli, are all in 
apposition to cliarm at the end of the ninth line. 

12 Decent, becoming, suitable, fit, proper ; from Lat. decens, 
becoming. 

14 Talking* ag'e. The abstract noun is here put for the 
concrete, i.e. the quality age, which old people possess, is put for 
the old people themselves. 

15 Slest. The past tense and the past participle of the verb 
bless are usually written blessed, especially in prose. Blest, how- 
ever (a contraction of blessed), is common enough in poetry. Cf. 
* Blessed are the merciful,' Matt. v. 7. 

• Blest is the man who ne'er consents 
By ill advice to walk.' 

mimsr ^»jf i.e. an approachmg holiday » v^hen. rustic 
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When toil remitting lent its turn to play, 

And all the village train, from labour free. 

Led up their sports beneath the spreading tree, 

While many a pastime circled in the shade, 

The young contending as the old surveyed ; 20 

And many a gambol frolicked o'er the ground. 

And sleights of art and feats of strength went round : 



sports would take place on the village green. Sir David Wilkie's 
famous picture, ' The Village Festival, ' now in the National Gallery, 
illustrates this portion of the poem very beautifully and strikingly. 

16 'H^'lieii toil remitting*. Remit \% commonly transitive, as 
when we remit a task, remit an offence, remit money. Here, 
however, it is intransitive, ' ceasing for a time.' play is here an 
abstract noun in opposition to toil, and objective case after the pre- 
position to^ 

17 Xrain, a number of persons following one after another. 
A train is anything drawn out at length ; as a train of gunpowder, 
a train of carriages, a train of a robe, &c., and is derived from the 
French trainer, which comes from the Latin trahire, to draw. 

19 Pastime, any game ; something to pcLss the tim^ away. 
Man J a. Many was a noun, and many a is shortened from many 
of. The /in </ being dropped in pronunciation, it became many o', 
as many o flowers , many o' youth (' L' Allegro,' 95), &c. Thus also 
what's o'clock ? is shortened from what is of the clock ? Orthography 
being formerly much less settled than now, cl, in writing, soon took 
the place of 6, and the expression became many a' flowers, many a' 
youths. Then the real origin of the a came to be forgotten, and 
persons thought it incorrect to use the plural form with a ; so they 
changed it into the singular, and said many a flower ^ many a youths 
many a pastime, (See Note A at the end.) 

20 Contending*, striving for superiority in the various games. 
aii tlie old sarTejed, whilst the old people looked on. 

21 C^ambol is derived from an Italian word, meaning to dance, 
skip, frisk about 

22 Sleigrlit, an artful trick, dexterous practice ; cf, the expression 
* sleight of hand.' feat«, from the French fait, which is derived 
from the Lat. factum^ anything done. Our word fact comes directL^ 
from the Lat, 
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And still, as each repeated pleasure tired. 

Succeeding sports the mirthful band inspired ; 

The dancing pair that simply sought renown 25 

By holding out to tire each other down ; 

The swain mistrustless of his smutted face, 

While secret laughter tittered round the place ; 

The bashful virgin's sidelong looks of love, 

The matron's glance that would those looks reprove. 30 

These were thy charms, sweet village ! sports like these. 

With sweet succession, taught even toil to please ; 

These round thy bowers their cheerful influence shed ; 

These were thy charms — but all these charms are fled. 

Sweet smiling village, loveliest of the lawn, 35 

Thy sports are fled, and all thy charms withdrawn ; 

23 Hred is here an active verb, the object being understood. 

24 Inspired, gave them fresh vigour ; from Lat. inspiro, to 
breathe into. The order is — 

* Succeeding sports inspired the mirthful band.' 

26 BColdlng' out, i.e. keeping on dancing ; a common amuse- 
ment with country dancers. 

27 Strain (2) mistrustless, without mistrust, unsuspicious. 
Someone had blacked the swain's face without his knowledge. 

28 Secret langrliter. They did not laugh outright for fear 
of calling his attention to the matter, and thus spoiling the fun. 

29 Matron, a mother, or any married woman. Lat. mater, 
a mother ; matronal a married woman. 

32 Vangrlit even toil to please, i.e. those who enjoyed 
these sports went to their ordinary labour with the greater pleasure 
afterwards, just as persons usually work with better spirit after a 
holiday. Perhaps the poet had in his mind the old saying ' All 
work and no play makes Jack a dull boy.' 

35 Street smllingr* A pleasing effect in poetry is often pro- 
duced by two or more words in succession, or nearly so, beginning 
with the same letter. This is called Alliteration. It was a very 
prominent feature of Old English poetry. There are two examples 
of it in this line, la'wn, originally land or laund, now means a 
stretch of smooth grass in front of a house. Goldsmith uses it to 
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Amidst thy bowers the tyrant's hand is seen, 

And desolation saddens all thy green : 

One only master grasps the whole domain, 

And half a tillage stints thy smiling plain. 40 

No more thy glassy brook reflects the day, 

But choked with sedges, works its weary way ; 

Along thy glades, a solitary guest. 

The hollow-sounding bittern guards its nest ; 

express a wide tract of country containing several villages, and calls 
Auburn the loveliest of them all. Cf. — 

' Russet lawns and fallows gray 
Where the. nibbling flocks do stray.' 

Milton, 'L* Allegro.' 
• Betwixt them, lawns, or level downs, and flocks 
Grazing the tender herb, were interpos'd.' 

Milton, 'Paradise Lost.' 

37 Vlie tjraiit*0 band. Probably the poet here alludes to 
some landowner who had evicted his numerous small tenants for not 
paying their rent. 

39 One oialj master, i.e. only one. The change in the 
order of the words, which is necessary for the metre of the poem, 
also adds to the beauty of the verse. Instead of numerous small 
tenant farmers, the landowner has now only one tenant for the 
whole estate, grrasps. The poet means that the new tenant is a 
greedy man. 

40 ^alf a tillagre. He tills or cultivates only half the land 
and, like the dog in the manger, prevents others from cultivating 
the rest. Stints, an Old English word meaning to limit or re- 
strain. The smiling plain does not smile (i.e. look beautiful with 
crops) so much as before. ; 

41 Cilassj, clear and bright like glass, reflects tlie day, 
i.e. reflects the bright light of day. 

42 Sedges, grassy plants, chiefly of the rush kind, usually 
found in marshy places, but sometimes on hill-sides and the sea- 
shore, vrorks its wearj vraj, an example of alliteration (35). 

43 Olades, openings in the woods. 

44 nellow-soaadlav tiitterigi. K\At^ o\ ^^\v^ci^>£^:s»^^x 

a6 
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Amidst thy desert walks the lapwing flies, 45 

And tires their echoes with unvaried cries. 

Sunk are thy bowers in shapeless ruin all, 

And the long grass o'ertops the mouldering wall ; 

And, trembling, shrinking from the spoiler's hand, 

Far, far away, thy children leave the land. 50 

111 fares the land, to hastening ills a prey. 
Where wealth accumulates, and men decay : 
Princes and lords may flourish, or may fade — 
A breath can make them, as a breath has made : 

solitary in its habits, and haunting swamps or reedy marshes and 
other desolate places. Its deep hollow-sounding note is usually 
heard in the breeding season. The prophet Isaiah (xiv. 23), 
foretelling the desolation of Babylon, says, ' I will also make it a 
possession for the bittern and pools of water, saith the Lord of hosts.' 
Cf. also Isa. xxxiv. 11 ; Zeph. ii. 14. 

45 Desert, deserted, uninhabited, laptvingr, a bird of the 
peewit or plover kind. 

46 Unvaried crieo. The cry of the lapwing is a sort of 
shrill and monotonous whistle. 

47 All. This word may be parsed as an adj. qualifying 
towers, or as an adv. like altogether, modifying shapeless and 
showing the completeness of the ruin. The latter is preferable. 

48 JMEonldering', turning into mould, crumbling into dust. 

49 Spoiler, a robber, in allusion to the owner of the estate. 

51 111, adv. badly, fares, from an Old English word faran, 
to go. Farewell is, literally, get on well, be happy and prosperous. 
Fare is the food one has to get on with, or the money one pays for 
travelliiigin any conveyance. Thoroughfare is a through fare, i.e. 
a passage to go through, bastening* ills, misfortunes coming 
quickly*; a prey. The misfortunes devour up the land, i.e. take 
away all its wealth and beauty. 

52 Accmunlates, gathers up in heaps, from Lat. ad, to, and 
cumulus, a heap. The poet is very severe upon the wealthy classes. 

54 A. 1>reatli can make tliem, referring to the power of. 
the sovereign to raise common persons to the rank of princes and 
Jords. 
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But a bold peasantry, their country's pride, 55 

When onee destroyed, can never be supplied. 

A time there was, ere England's griefs began, 
When every rood of ground maintained its man ; 
For him light labour spread her wholesome store, 
Just gave what life required, but gave no more : 60 

His best companions, innocence and health. 
And his best riches ignorance of wealth. 

But times are altered ; trade's unfeeling train 
Usurp the land, and dispossess the swain : 
Along the lawn, where scattered hamlets rose, 65 

55 Peasantrj, rustics, country people, from the French 
paysan, a countr3rman, which is derived from pays, the country. 

58 Rood, a quarter of an acre. The poet is exaggerating, 
for the area of England, including Wales, is 37,000,000 acres. If 
' every rood of ground maintained its man, ' the population would 
therefore be 148,000,000. But in 1851 it was only 18,000,000, and in 
1871, less than 23,000,000. In Goldsmith's time of course it was 
very much less, and that of Ireland much less in proportion than 
that of England. In 1851 the population of Ireland was 200 per 
square mile, whilst that of England alone was 335. In 1871 it was 
166 and 389 respectively. 

62 And his 1>eiit riclies ig;>iioraiice of w^ealth. We 
must not place much confidence in the poet's philosophy, for he is 
a • special pleader ' here. Ignorance of wealth is accompanied by 
ignorance of many things which it is good to know. 

60 mrbat life required. This is a description rather of a 
savage than a civilised state of society. 

63 Trade's unfeeling: train (17). Exx)erience teaches us, 
what perhaps Goldsmith had not learnt, that • trade ' is no more 
unfeeling than agriculture. 

64 Uffurp, to take a position that one is not entitled to. 

65 I<aw^m (35). liamlets. This word is derived from the 
Old English ham, an abode, and let, which is a diminutive su£&^ 
mszmxig little. So circlet, a Utt\e dTc\ft\ Tm^'&V^^N2^^'«s\'5^ >^ 
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Unwieldy wealth and cumbrous pomp repose ; 

And every want to luxury allied, 

And every pang that folly pays to pride. 

Those gentle hours that plenty bade to bloom, 

Those calm desires that asked but littie room, 70 

Those healthful sports that graced the peaceful scene, 

Lived in each look, and brightened all the green. 

These, far departing, seek a kinder shore. 

And rural mirth and manners are no more. 

Sweet Auburn ! parent of the blissful hour, 75 

hamlet is generally distinguished from a village in having no parish 
church, and is usually an outlying portion of a village. 

66 CaHAl>roaii, troublesome, teasing. So Spenser writes :— 

'A cumbrous cloud of gnats do him molest.' 

pomp, a Greek word meaning show, display, iirst used in reference 
to a grand procession. 

67, 68 WV»mt and pang* are nominatives to repose, under- 
stood from 66. 

69, 70, 71 SEonrs, d«8ir€«, and sports are nominatives to 
seek {T^t to which tliose (73) is in apposition for the sake of em- 
phasis. 

71 That is nominative to graced, lived, and brightened (72). 

73 Kinder shore, i.e. more suitable to them. Kind is 
derived from kin^ relationship. A kinned or kind person is one 
who acknowledges and acts upon his kinship with other men. 

' A little more than kin, and less than kind.' 

Shakespeare, ' Hamlet.' 

In the Church Litany we pray that God will ' give and preserve to 
our use the kindly fruits of the earth,' i.e. the natural fruits ; ' each 
after its kind,' Gen. vii. 14. Sir Thomas More in his Life of 
Richard III. says, * Richard thought by murdering his two nephews 
in the Tower of London to make himself a kindly king,' i.e. that 
he might be reckoned as king by kinship to Edward IV. 

74 JMEamners. The poet means customs, but uses the word 
manners because it alliterates (35) with mirth, are, exist. 

7S ^s^r^tnt of ttke blissful hour. Siiii^, oiv account of its 
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Thy glades forlorn confess the tyrant's power. 

Here, as I take my solitary rounds, 

Amidst thy tangling walks and ruined groimds, 

And, many a year elapsed, return to view 

Where once the cottage stood, the hawthorn grew, 80 

Remembrance wakes with all her busy train, . 

Swells at my breast, and turns the past to pain. 

In all my wanderings round this world of care, 
In all my griefs— and God has given my share— 
I still had hopes, my latest hours to crown, 85 

Amidst these humble bowers to lay me down ; 
To husband out life's taper at the close, 
And keep the flame from wasting by repose. 

many advantages, it was the source of so much happiness to himself, 
when a boy, and to its other iilhabitants. 

76 I'orlorii, an old English word meaning forsaken. 

79 Elapsed, i.e. having elapsed, having passed by. return. 
The nom. to this word is I {J^), to view, in order that I may 
view, see, look at. 

80 Tlie li»w^tliorii, i.e. and the hawthorn grew. 

81 Remeinbraiice is here spoken of as a person, and is 
therefore said to be Personiiied. This figure of speech is called 
Prosopopoeia, biasj train (17), recollections of past scenes in 
his life. 

84 In all mj f;rWt%* These are beautiful lines ; but most of 
the poet's griefs had been brought upon himself by his own way- 
wardness. 

85 To crow^n, to finish. 

87 To Mnsband oat, to spin out with care, to manage 
frugally. Husband is derived from himse and band^ and is the 
band or bond of the house to support it. 

• The name of the husband, what is it to say ? 
Of wife and of household the band and the stay* 

Tusser, * Points of Husbandry." 

So the verb husband means to take care of things as a husband 
should, life's taper. Poets ireqvjkenJiX'f s^eaSs. ^'v. ^'s; v»«^ ^^ 
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I still had hopes, for pride attends us still, 

Amidst the swains to show my book-learned skill, 90 

Around my fire an evening group to draw, 

And tell of all I felt, and all I saw ; 

And, as a hare, whom hounds and horns pursue. 

Pants to the place from whence at first he flew, 

I still had hopes, my long vexations past, 95 

Here to return — and die at home at last. 

O blest retirement, friend to life's decline, 
Retreats from care, that never must be mine ! 

life under the figure of flame or something burning. Thus Pope 

calls the soul, 

' Vital spark of heavenly flame.' 

89 Attendfi, accompanies. 

90 Book-learned, learned from books, not from experience. 
Notice that learned ia here a participle, and is of one syllable. 
When it is an adj., as a learned man, it is of two syllables. 

91 Draiv, collect, bring together. 

93 IVI10111. We should now use which in such a case as this, 
according to the rule of English grammar, which limits the use of 
who, whose, whom, to rational beings ; but this rule was not fixed 
in Goldsmith's time. The careful student will probably observe 
that the alliteration of h and the flow of this line give a kind of 
soimd-pictiu-e of a hunting scene, horns, i.e. of the huntsmen. 

' Oft list'ning how the hounds and horn 
Cheerly rouse the slumb'ring morn.' 

Milton, 'L' Allegro.' 

94 Pants to the place. Observe how well this verb de- 
scribes the state of the piu-sued hare. 

96 Die at home favours the supposition as to the locality of 
* Sweet Auburn, ' as we know that the poet resided in this neigh- 
boiu-hood when a child. 

98 That neTer must lie mine. The antecedent to that is 
not care, but retirement, to which friend and retreats are in ap- 
position. As a rule, the relative should be placed as closely as 
possible after its antecedent in order to avoid ambigynv^. 
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How blest is he who crowns, in shades like these, 

A youth of labour with an age of ease ; 100 

Who quits a world where strong temptations try. 

And, since 'tis hard to combat, learns to fly ! 

For him no wretches, born to work and weep, 

Explore the mine, or tempt the dangerous deep ; 

No surly porter stands, in guilty state, 105 

To turn imploring famine from the gate ; 

But on he moves to meet his latter end. 

Angels around befriending virtue's friend ; 

Sinks to the grave with unperceived decay. 

While resignation gently slopes the way ; i ic 

And, all his prospects brightening to the last. 

His heaven commences ere the world be past ! 

Sweet was the sound, when oft at evening's close 
Up yonder hill the village murmur rose ; 

99 Crow^ms. As a crown is worn on the head, so the word is 
used for the top of anything, as the crown of an arch, the crown of 
a hill. To crown is similarly used for to put a top on a thing, hence, 
to complete, finish. Cf. Ps. Ixv. ii, ' Thou rwww^j/ the year with 
thy goodness.' sliAdes, i.e. places away from the light of publicity. 

loi "Wlio. The antecedent is he, line 99. try. Temptations try 
a man by proving whether he is strong enough to resist them. 

102 CoHAb»t. Supply themy i.e. the temptations. 

103 IVretclies, 1>orm to irork and 'vreep. This is good 
poetry but bad philosophy. Men who work hard probably weep 
much less than others. 

104 Explore tlie mine, &c. Miners and sailors, classes of 
men which are, as a rule, not given to much weeping. 

105 Oalltj %t9kt^i i.e. in gay livery, which the poet says it is 
guilt to wear. 

106 I*aiiiine, abstract for concrete (14). Famine is here put 
for one who is suffering from famine ; a beggar. 

107 On lie moTes, the person mentioned in 99. 

114 Marmnr. This word belongs to a large class called 
onomatopoeic, i.e. words which \raita\.e \)a^ ?»o\ssAs» ^^'^ \^^^^'ae^^^., 

>^9 
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There, as I passed with careless steps and slow, 115 

The mingling notes came softened from below ; 

The swain responsive as the milk-maid sung. 

The sober herd that lowed to meet their young ; 

The noisy geese that gabbled o'er the pool. 

The playful children just let loose from school ; 120 

The watch-dog's voice that bayed the whispering wind, 

And the loud laugh that spoke the vacant mind ; 

These all in sweet conftision sought the shade. 

And filled each pause the nightingale had made. 

But now the sounds of population fail, 125 

No cheerful murmurs fluctuate in the gale. 

No busy steps the grass-grown footway tread. 

Some of these are common to many languages. In English, bleat, 
bray, chatter, clock, crow, ripple, splash, are familiar instances. 

115 Carelesn, i.e. free from care. The word had not then 
the bad sense which it now possesses. Cf. Judg. icviii. 7, ' They 
dwelt careless, after the manner of the Zidonians, quiet and secure.' 

117 ResponsiTe, answering by singing as she did. 0amir. 
The usual preterite or past indef. of sing is sang ; cf. Neh. xii. 42, 
' And the singers sang loud.' But the poet wanted a word to rhyme 
with young. 

118 Sober, quiet. 

119 CrabMe, onomatopoeia (114). 

121 Bajedy barked at. irind, as is usual in poetry, rhymes 
with mind. 

122 Tbe loud langrlt tYt^^t spoke, i.e. that indicated the 
vacant, ignorant mind. We scarcely need say that a hearty laugh 
does not always indicate a vacant mind. It may have done so in 
this case. Cf. 257. 

123 Observe the Alliteration here. 

124 Eacli p»iue. The nightingale frequently comes to a 
sudden pause in singing, migrlftttiiiral^y i«e. the night songster, 
from an O.E. "Viord. galan, to sing. 

126 UnctiiAte, flow backwards and forwards, now loud, now 
soft, and again not heard at all, according as the wind blows. 
207 The following lines are remarkably beautiful. 
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For all the blooming flush of life is fled. 

All but yon widowed, solitary thing, 

That feebly bends beside the plashy spring ; 130 

She, wretched matron — ^forced in age, for bread, 

To strip the brook with mantling cresses spread, 

To pick her wintry fagot from the thorn. 

To seek her nightly shed, and weep till mom — 

She only left of all the harmless train, 135 

The sad historian of the pensive plain ! 

Near yonder copse, where once the garden smiled, 
And still where many a garden flower grows wild ; 
There, where a few torn shrubs the place disclose, 
The village preacher's modest mansion rose. 140 

130 PlasMj, onomatopoeic (114) in allusion to the splashing 
of the water. 

132 JMEamtling', covering as with a mantle. A very happily 
chosen word. Cf. Shakespeare, 'King Lear,' in. iv. 139. 

' The green mantU of the standing pond,' 

which probably refers, not to cresses, but duckweed, cremieii, 
water-cress, which always flourishes best in running streams, though 
it is also found in stagnant pools. 

133 I'agrot, a bundle of sticks for fire-wood. 

135 Slie omlj, the only one left of all the inhabitants ; all the 
rest had gone. A pictiu*e of complete desolation, but of course 
an extravagant one; such as probably never did and nevei- can 
occiu- in either England or Ireland. 

136 Btlstoriam, one who tells a history or story. p«iislTe 
pl»lB, causing sadness to the beholder. 

137 Copse, contraction of coppiu ; a plantation of small trees ; 
wood cut at stated times for fuel : probably derived from the Greek 
kopto (or its cognate), to cut 

138 Mahj » (19) grardem flow^er ^grvmrn w^ild, because 
the cottages were deserted and the gardens neglected. 

139 Disclose, show where it used to be. 

140 Modest, simple, unpretending. HA»BsioB, from the 
Lat mane*, mamsum, to stay, novr used Oicl^ qH 9^. >s^^|^ \cs^:asfis:^2\ 

A 10 
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A man he was to all the country dear, 

And passing rich with forty pounds a year ; 

Remote from towns he ran his godly race, 

Nor e'er had changed, nor wished to change his place : 

Unpractised he to fawn, or seek for power, 145 

By doctrines fashioned to the varying hour. 

Far other aims his heart had learned to prize. 

More skilled to raise the wretched than to rise. 

His house was known to all the vagrant train. 

He chid their wanderings, but relieved their pain ; 150 

The long-remembered beggar was his guest, 

Whose beard descending swept his aged breast ; 

The ruined spendthrift, now no longer proud, 

meant any, abode. A clergyman's house in Scotland is always 
called a manse, which is only another form of the same word. The 
poet is supposed to allude to his own father in these lines. 

142 Passingr ricb, i.e. surpassingly rich ; so considered by 
the poor people around. 

143 Remote, removed far from, ran liis grodlj race. 
Race is here called the cognate accusative or objective case, be- 
cause it expresses the same idea as that contained in the verb ran. 
Cf. the expression ' to dream a dream ; ' 'fight the good fight of 
faith,' I Tim. vi. 12 ; ' I hsLve fought a good fight,' 2 Tim. iv. 7. 

145 Unpractised lie to fairn. The prose expression 
would be unpractised in fawning. To fawn is to court favour in a 
servile or slavish manner, to cringe. 

146 Tbe iraryingr boor, an allusion to change of opinions 
with the change of time, for the purpose of gain. An honest change 
of opinion when it is made necessary by change of circumstances is 
right and proper. It is only to be condemned when it is not honest 
and sincere, but done for gain, either of wealth or influence. 

148 Raise. The young student will observe that this verb is 
transitive, whilst rise which follows is intransitive. 

149 Vagrrant simply means wandering, from the Lat. vagor, 
to wander. It is now used in a bad sense, but was not so in Gold- 
smith's time, train (17). 

153 Spendthrift, properly one who spends what another has 
Sa/ned. Thrift is from thrive, to prosper, to grovj. 
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Claimed kindred there, and had his claims allowed ; 
The broken soldier, kindly bade to stay, 155 

Sat by his fire, and talked the night away, 
Wept o'er his wounds, or, tales of sorrow done, 
Shouldered his crutch and showed how fields were won. 
Pleased with his guests, the good man learned to glow. 
And quite forgot their vices in their woe ; 160 

Careless their merits or their faults to scan. 
His pity gave ere charity began. 

Thus to relieve the wretched was his pride, 
And e'en his failings leaned to virtue's side : 
But in his duty, prompt at every call, 165 

He watched and wept, he prayed and felt for all ; 
And, as a bird each fond endearment tries 

154 Kindred, relationship, i.e. said he was a relation of the 
minister. 

155 Broken soldier, broken down, worn out, no longer fit 
for service, discarded, from whatever cause. 

157 Tales of sorrow^ done, i.e. tales of suffering caused by 
the wars in which he had been engaged. 

158 Shouldered hiM crntcli, put it to his shoulder as he 
had so many times put his gun. flelds, battles, to grloiv, to 
grow excited with interest in the stories he heard. 

160 I'orgrot tlieir irices In their ivoe, the sight of their 
woe drove from his mind all thought of their vices. 

161 Careless ... to scan, i.e. he took no care to scan, or 
examine into, their merits or their faults. 

162 IPity, charltj, examples of Personification. His pity 
for their misfortimes incited him to give before enquiring whether 
they were fit objects of charity, and therefore his giving was often 
not charity at all 

167 S'ond, kind, affectionate ; but formerly it meant foolish, 
and 2i fondling was a fool. Cf. Articles of Religion of Church of 
England, No. XXII. : ' A fond thing vainly invented, and grounded 
upon no warranty of Scripture, but rather repugnant to the Word of 
God.* Bishop Barrow, in one ol Yds seravoTia, ^aJ^ "a^ '^x^Sas^a 
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To tempt its new-fledged offspring to the skies, 

He tried each art, reproved each dull delay, 

Allured to brighter worlds, and led the way. 170 

Beside the bed where parting life was laid, 
And sorrow, guilt, and pain, by turns dismayed, 
The reverend champion stood. At his control 
Despair and anguish fled the struggling soul ; 
Comfort came down the trembling wretch to raise, 175 
And his last faltering accents whispered praise. 

At church, with meek and unaffected grace, 
His looks adorned the venerable place ; 
Truth from his lips prevailed with double sway. 
And fools, who came to scoff, remained to pray. 180 

The service past, around the pious man. 
With ready zeal, each honest rustic ran ; 

swearer 2>. fondling. Burton, in his ' Anatomy of Melancholy,' says, 
' We have many such fondlings, that are their wives' pack-horses 
and slaves.' endearment, show of love. 

170 This is an excellent line. In fact the whole of this pictm-e 
of the ' preacher ' is inimitable. 

171 Parting* (4) life w^atf laid, i.e. some one on the point 
of death. 

172 Bj tnrmtf dismayed. (See Note B at the end.) 

173 Reverend (Note C) cbampion, one who fights for 
another. Applied to the clergyman as fighting for his Heavenly 
Master against sin. control, guidance, direction. 

17s "Wretcli, an unhappy person ; a wicked person. Wretched 
formerly covered both meanings, but does so no longer. ' Nero 
regned after this Claudius, of alle men wretchidhest (i.e. wickedest), 
redy to alle maner vices,' Capgrave, * Chronicle of England.' raitie, 
cheer, comfort, strengthen with feope. 

177 Unaffected, sincere, not put on. grrace, probably the 
beauty of sincere religious feeling is here meant ; though it may 
allude merely to his personal appearance and manner. 
j^g Mwrmjr, JnSaence, power. 
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E'en children followed, with endearing wile, 

And plucked his gown, to share the good man's smile : 

His ready smile a parent's warmth expressed, 185 

Their welfare pleased him, and their cares distressed ; 

To them his heart, his love, his griefs were given, 

But all his serious thoughts had rest in heaven; 

As some tall cliff that lifts its awful form, 

Swells from the vale, and midway leaves the storm, 190 

Though round its breast the rolling clouds are spread. 

Eternal sunshine settles on its head. 

Beside yon straggling fence that skirts the way 

183 "Wile, trick, artifice ; i.e. the children, prompted by af- 
fection, made some excuse to induce him to look at and smile on 
them. 

184 Plucked Ills groim. The practice of preaching in ^ 
black gown was very general in Goldsmith's day ; and the clergy 
usually wore these gowns on Sundays, as is their custom even now 
in many places, when going to and from church. 

185 1Velf»re, well-being, success; cf. fare (51). distressed 
— supply him after this word. 

189 Cliff, a steep rock. This word is another form of cleft, 
which is the past participle of the verb to cleave, from the O. E. 
cleafan, to split. 

190 Sivells from tlie Tale, rises up from it as a huge wave 
swells from the sea ; but permanently, which a wave does not. 

191 Midiraj leaTes tbe storm, i.e. the storm rages only 
half-way up the cliff, because the latter is so high. It is often calm 
in the upper regions of the air when it is tempestuous in the lower ; 
and in mountainous coimtries travellers on the hills frequently see 
the storm raging in the valleys below them while the sky is serene 
above. See Goldsmith's ' Traveller,' 31-33: 

* E'en now, where Alpine solitudes ascend, 
I sit me down a pensive hour to spend ; 
And, placed on high above the storms career. 
Look downward where a hundred realms appear.' 

193 I'eiice. A fence is a defence, something to defend a 
^Tson or place. The Lat. word defendo^ defensam^ v^k ^^^^^^^ 
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With blossomed furze unprofitably gay — 

There, in his noisy mansion, skilled to rule, 195 

The village master taught his little school : 

A man severe he was, and stern to view, 

I knew him well, and every truant knew ; 

Well had the boding tremblers learned to trace 

The day's disaster in his morning face ; 200 

gives us a great number of words, some of which have the prefix de, 
while others have not ; but its presence or absence makes little or 
no actual difference in their meaning, though they are not inter- 
changeable. Cf. fender, that which defends the floor from the fire ; 
defender, one who defends ; fence, fencing, and defence, in fighting. 

194 S'arze, a prickly shrub which grows on heaths and other 
uncultivated places, and is known also by the names of gorse, 
whin, and whinbush. nmprofltaMj 8r»j* Furze blossoms in 
May and June, and its flowers are of a brilliant yellow and sweet 
perfume. It is of little value, but is used when dry for building 
hovels for the shelter of cattle, and for filling up gaps in broken 
hedges or protecting newly planted ones. 

195 IVoisj ttiaimloii (140), made noisy by the school chil- 
dren. 

197 Stern to vieir. Some persons consider view here an 
abstract noun, stem to the view. But it is better to take it as a 
verb inf., stem to look at \ cf. a house to let, for a house to be let', a 
house is building, for a house is being built ; the wood is burnings 
for the wood is being burnt \ he is hard toplecue, for he is hard to 
be pleased', in all which instances the active participle or infinitive 
is used for the passive. 

198 Truant. Probably every schoolboy knows the meaning 
of this word ; but he may not know that it comes from a French 
word truand, which means a beggar who is strong enough to work, 
but too lazy to do so. 

199 Bodlngr tremblers, expecting punishment and trembling 
at the thought of it. 

200 Diiiaster, misfortune. Notice the use of boding and 
trace with disaster. The poet borrows his description from the 
old practice of pretending to foretell events by consulting the stars. 

This old belief is still to be traced in the word dUasitr^ iKhich is 
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Full well they laughed with counterfeited glee 

At all his jokes, for many a joke had he ; 

Full well the busy whisper, circling round, 

Conveyed the dismal tidings when he frowned : 

Yet he was kind, or if severe in aught,, 205 

The love he bore to learning was in fault. 

The village all declared how much he knew ; 

'Twas certain he could write and cipher too : 

Lands he could measure, terms and tides presage. 

And even the story ran that he could gauge. 210 

In arguing, too, the parson owned his skill, 

derived from a Greek word astron, a star, and probably the prefix 
is also Greek, meaning unlucky. 

201 Counterfeited, pretended, feigned. 

205 Angrht, an)rthing. Naught (sometimes written nought) = 
ne ought = not aught, not anything. 

208 Cipher, a useful verb, but one w^ich has very much gone 
out of use of late years. This is rather unfortunate, for we have no 
other single word to supply its place. As a noun, it means the 
figure o. 

209 Terms and tides presagre. He could presage or 
foretell by calculation the various seasons or terms of the year which 
are not fixed, as Easter, Whitsuntide, &c. He could also by calcu- 
lation foretell the time of high and low water at any given place. 

210 Crang^ {pron. gage), to measure the contents of casks and 
other vessels by means of a gauging-stick or rule, without emptying 
them. An excise officer who does this is called a gauger ; but in 
country places other qualified persons are sometimes employed to 
do it. 

211 Parson. This word has a history of its own. Parson 
and person are only different forms of the same word, which is 
derived from the Lat. persona, a mask, and this is itself derived 
from Lat. per, through, and sono, to sound, to speak. In old Latin 
plays all the actors wore masks, through the mouth of which they 
had to speak their parts. Hence the vasa^ persona was given to the 
mask, and in time the part itself came to be called persona. In 
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For e'en though vanquished, he could argue still ; 
While words of learned length and thundYing sound, 
Amazed the gazing rustics ranged around, 
And still they gazed, and still the wonder grew 215 

That one small head should carry all he knew. 

But past is all his fame. The very spot, 
Where many a time he triumphed, is forgot. 
Near yonder thorn that lifts its head on high, 
Where once the sign-post caught the passing eye, 220 
Low lies that house where nut-brown draughts inspired. 
Where gray-beard mirth and smiling toil retired, 

English the word person was used to express the part or character 
which each person has to play in the drama of life. 

' King. What, rate, rebuke, and roughly send to prison 

The immediate heir of England ! . . . 
Chief Justice, I then did use iht person of yoiu" father ; 
The image of his power lay then in me.' 

Shakespeare, '2 Henry IV.,' Act v. Sc. 2. 

' No man can long put on a person and act a part but his evil 
manners will peep through the comers of his white robe, and God 
will bring a hypocrite to shame even in the eyes of men.'— Jeremy 
Taylor. 

The use of person afterwards became more general imtil it has 
reached its present degenerate use. But \hQ parson was the person 
of the parish, being in many country places even now the only 
man of education and authority, and it is therefore by no means a 
title of disrespect as it is sometimes considered. 

220 Hiini-potit. The sign-board of the village inn. In the 
last century it was customary, as it is even now in country places, 
to fix such signs to posts planted in front of the house, or on bars 
extending from it. It was usual for other shops as well as those 
where liquors were sold to have these signs. Some of them may 
be seen in London and other places at the present day. 

221 IVnt-broivii drangrlits, draughts of nut-coloured ale. 
inspired (24), cheered. 

22i2 C^raj^-lieard mirtli and umilingr toil, abstract for 
concrete, mi'r/A and /oi/for mirthful men and toiling mwv. 
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Where village statesmen talked with looks profound, 
And news much older than their ale wfent round. 
Imagination fondly stoops to trace 225 

The parlour-splendours of that festive place : 
The white-washed wall, the nicely sanded floor. 
The varnished clock that clicked behind the door ; 
The chest contrived a double debt to pay, 
A bed by night, a chest of drawers by day ; 230 

The pictures placed for ornament and use, 
The twelve good rules, the royal game of goose ; 
The hearth, except when winter chilled the day. 
With aspen boughs, and flowers and fennel gay ; 
While broken teacups, wisely kept for show, 235 

Ranged o'er the chimney, glistened in a row. 



224 TXvwru mucli older titan tlielr ale. In Goldsmith's 
time, and for many years after, there was no penny post or cheap 
newspaper, consequently news took a long time to reach out-of-the- ' 
way country villages. The poet says the ale was new and the news 
old ; just the reverse of what people like to have them. 

226 festlTe place, i.e. where festivity and merry-making 
used to take place, clock, literally a thing that clicks, an ono- 
matopoeia (114). 

229 ContrlTed, planned, invented. 

232 T^relTe grood rulen. These were rules of life, printed 
on a large sheet, and sometimes illustrated, royal §raine of 
g'ootc, a game played with dice on a board marked with numerous 
circles arranged in a form somewhat resembling a goose. It was 
called royal because regarded as worthy to be played by royal 
persons. 

234 Aspen, a kind of poplar tree whose leaves tremble with 
the slightest breeze ; hence the expression to tremble like an aspen. 
fennel, a handsome and graceful herb having aromatic properties. 
It is Used for purposes of decoration, and to flavour sauces for fish. 
g-ay qualifies hearth, noX fennel. The construction is, ' the hearth 
gay with aspen boughs and flowers and fennel. ' The dark green fennel 
foTminga background for the flov/eis 'woM\d\va.Nt ^.n^t^ %QKAs^^^i5^> 
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Vain transitory splendours ! could not all 
Reprieve the tottering mansion from its fall ? 
Obscure it sinks, nor shall it more impart 
An hour's importance to the poor man's heart ; 240 

Thither no more the peasant shall repair 
To sweet oblivion of his daily care ; 
No more the farmer's news, the barber's tale, 
No more the woodman's ballad shall prevail ; 
No more the smith his dusky brow shall clear, 245 

Relax his ponderous strength and lean to hear ; 
The host himself no longer shall be found 
Careful to see the mantling bliss go round ; 



237 Traniiltory, passing away quickly. 

238 ReprleTe, to suspend or delay the punishment of death 
after sentence has been pronounced. 

240 An liour^A linport»iice. The poet seems to hint 
that a man thinks more of himself when elated with liquor than 
when he is sober. 

242 OMlvlon, forgetfulness. 

243 Tbe 1>arl»er*0 tale. The barber in country places 
commonly visits the villages in the neighbourhood of his home and 
calls upon those who require his services. He thus picks up all the 
gossip of the place. Barber is derived from the Lat. harha, a beard ; 
but in the last century the barbers performed surgical operations as 
well as shaving and hair-cutting, especially blood-letting. The pole 
with red and white stripes painted around it, which may even now 
be frequently seen outside the door of a barber's shop, indicated 
his business ; the white representing the linen bandage which he em- 
ployed, and the red the stain of blood. 

245 Dusky broir sliall clear, i.e. wipe the sweat from 
his blackened forehead. 

246 B«lax, to loosen, i.e. makes no use of his strength for a 
time, but allows it to rest. 

247 Tlie lioflt, the landlord of the inn. 

248 Mantling* blis«, the ale covered with froth. Abstract 
for concrete ; dllss for the aie which they thought would give it. 

I^or m^nUing, see 132. 
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Nor the coy maid, half willing to be pressed, 

Shall kiss the cup to pass it to the rest. 250 

Yes ! let the rich deride, the proud disdain, 
These simple blessings of the lowly train. 
To me more dear, congenial to my heart, 
One native charm, than all the gloss of art ; 
Spontaneous joys, where nature has its play, 255 

The soul adopts, and owns their first-bom sway : 
Lightly they frolic o'er the vacant mind, 
Unenvied, unmolested, unconfined. 
But the long pomp, the midnight masquerade. 
With all the freaks of wanton wealth arrayed, 260 

In these, ere triflers half their wish obtain. 
The toiling pleasure sickens into pain ; 
And, even while fashion's brightest arts decoy. 
The heart distrusting asks, if this be joy. 

249 Coj, shy, modest, reserved. 

254 Ifative, natural, inborn ; in contrast with gloss of art. 
grloM, outside show, like a covering of varnish. The construction 
is : ' One native charm is more dear to me and more congenial to 
my heart, ' &c. 

255 Spomtameoaii, coming of their own accord, natural, not 
forced. The construction is : ' Where nature has its play, the soul 
adopts spontaneous joys, and owns their first-born sway.' 

257 Tliej, i.e. spontaneous joys. Tacant mind,* i.e. the 
mind that is not otherwise occupied. Cf. 122. Vacant is from 
the Lat. vacare, to be empty, to be at leisure ; so that the vacant 
mind may be the ignorant one or simply the one that is at leisure. 

259 IKldnlgrlit masquerade, an amusement in which every 
person wears a mask, partially or entirely concealing the features, 
and a fanciful dress. It is usually held at night. 

260 fVaiiton, luxurious, trifling. In connection with freaks 
the latter is perhaps the better meaning ; cf. also triflers in the next 
line. 

263 Decoy to lure into a snare, to entrap. 

264 Jrr nkU be joy. This is aiv mdVcecX, xvoV ^ eivx^ox ^K^^^^JiNss^, 
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Ye friends to truth, ye statesmen who survey 265 

The rich man's power increase, the poor's decay, 
Tis yours to judge how wide the limits stand 
Between a splendid and a happy land, 
proud swells the tide with loads of freighted ore, 
And shouting Folly hails them from her shore ; 270 

Hoards even beyond the miser's wish abound. 
And rich men flock from all the world around. 



and therefore should not be followed by a note of interrogation, 
which some editions have. 

265 Survey is here simply to see, but now it usually means 
more than this. 

266 Tlie p€>or*0, i.e. the poor man's power. 

268 Setireen a splemdld and a liappy land. The 
poet appears to think that there is more misery in the country than 
there used to be, and that the wealth and splendour of the rich 
have been obtained by depriving the poor of what little they pos- 
sessed. He is wrong, however, for there can be no doubt that the 
liberty, enlightenment, influence, means, and comforts of the poor 
have for. several centuries been steadily, and of late rapidly, in- 
creasing throughout the civilised world. 

269 Proud, adj. for adv. proudly, freigrlited ore, i.e. the 
ore, poetically used for the metal itself, carried as the freight or 
cargo in ships. The poet seems to allude to the export of manu- 
factured iron which brought, and still brings, much wealth into the 
country. 

271 Miser is from the Lat. adj. miser, wretched, denoting 
the character and disposition of the man who hoards up, instead of 
making a good use of, his wealth. The words miser, misery, and 
miserable have reversed their uses. Miser formerly meant simply 
a wretched person, but now a covetous one ; misery meant covetous- 
ness, now it means wretchedness ; miserable meant covetous, but 
now, wretched. 

' Vouchsafe to stay your steed for humble miser's sake.' 

Spenser, 'Faerie Queene,' ii. i. 8. 

'Perseus returned agsdn to his old humour, which was bom and 
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Yet count our gains. This wealth is but a name 

That leaves our useful products still the same. 

Not so the loss. The man of wealth and pride 275 

Takes up a place that many poor supplied ; 

Space for his lake, his park's extended bounds, 

Space for his horses, equipage, and hounds ; 

The robe that wraps his limbs in silken sloth 

Has robbed the neighbouring fields of half their growth : 

His seat where solitary spots are seen, 281 

Indignant spurns the cottage from the green ; 

Around the world each needful product flies 

For all the luxuries the world supplies : 

bred with him, and that was avarice and misery' — North's 'Plu- 
tarch's Lives.' 

' The liberal-hearted man is, by the opinion of the prodigal, 
miserable ; and by the judgment of the miserable, lavish.' — Hooker's 
' Ecclesiastical Polity, ' v. 65. 

276 Takes up a place. The poet means that one rich 
man consimies what would suffice for many poor. But he forgets 
that every rich man who is not a miser employs, directly or indirectly, 
a large number of poor persons, and by this means they probably 
derive a greater benefit from his wealth than they could in any 
other manner. It does not by any means follow that poor men are 
poor in proportion as rich men are rich. The converse can be 
proved to be the case, supplied governs many poor. 

2rj% Sqaipagre. This word is now used of all things that 
belong to the fitting out of horses and carriages (Lat. equus, a 
horse) ; but originally it also meant all the persons in attendance, 
and no doubt the poet uses the word in this sense here. 

279 Silken slotk, referring to the luxuriousness and costliness 
of the rich man's dress. Every rich man, however, is not slothful ; 
probably the slothful rich man is the exception rather than the rule. 

281 Seat, the house and grounds. 

282 Xudigmamt, adj. for adv. indignantly. 

283 IVeeilAil product. The poet means that the natural 
productions of the coimtry, which are needed here for the support 
of the people, are exported and exchanged for luxuries which only 
the rich can enjoy. 
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While thus the land, adorned for pleasure, all 285 

In barren splendour feebly waits the fall. 



As some fair female, unadorned and plain. 
Secure to please while youth confirms her reign, 
Slights every borrowed charm that dress supplies. 
Nor shares with art the triumph of her eyes : 290 

But when those charms are past, for charms are frail. 
When time advances, and when lovers fail, 
She then shines forth, solicitous to bless. 
In all the glaring impotence of dress ; 
Thus fares the land, by luxury betrayed : 295 

In nature^s simplest charms at first arrayed, 

285 All, i.e. all the land. 

287 Plain is not here used in its debased signification of the 
opposite of good-looking, but in its better sense of homely, simple, 
without ornament. 

288 Secure, without care, careless (Lat. sine, without ; cura, 
care). This is the old meaning of the word when the difference 
between safe and secure was more marked than now. Safe means 
free from danger, and in this sense a man might be secure (i.e. free 
from care through ignorance of an impending danger), although he 
might be far from safe. Cf. Matt, xxviii. 14 : ' And if this come to 
the governor's ears, we will persuade him and secure you.* Cf. also 
Judges xviii. 7, 10, 27. Ben Jonson writes : 

' Men may securely sin, but safely never. ' 

290 Miares irltli art. She uses nothing to make her eyes 
look more beautiful than they are by nature. The poet alludes to 
the practice of some women to paint their eyebrows and eyelashes. 

293 Solicitous, anxious, to Mess, to make some man 
happy by becoming his wife. 

294 Impotence, want of power, weakness (Lat. in, not ; 
potens, powerful). The word here has also some of its original 
meaning, want of restraint. The poet means that however gay her 
dress, she will never look so well, nor attract so many admirers, as 

she did when she was ' fair and unadorned.' 
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But verging to decline, its splendours rise, 

Its vistas strike, its palaces surprise ; 

While, scourged by famine, from the smiling land 

The mournful peasant leads his humble band ; 300 

And while he sinks, without one arm to save. 

The country blooms — a garden and a grave. 

Where then, ah ! where shall poverty reside. 
To 'scape the pressure of contiguous pride ? 
If to some common's fenceless limits strayed 305 

He drives his flocks to pick the scanty blade. 
Those fenceless fields the sons of wealth divide. 
And e'en the bare-worn common is denied. 

If to the city sped — what waits him there? 
To see profusion that he must not share ; 310 

To see ten thousand baneful arts combined 

297 'VerginS') bending towards, tending to. 

298 ITlstas. Vista is an Italian word meaning a view, a pros- 
pect, generally applied to one enclosed by trees, as an avenue. 
surprise, rise suddenly to the view. 

300 l.eads Ills bamMe 1»and, emigrates with his family. 
Compare these lines with the author's poem, ' The Traveller ' : 

' Have we not . . . 

Seen opulence, her grandeiu* to maintain, 
Lead stern depopulation in her train. 
And over fields, where scatter'd hamlets rose, 
In barren, solitary pomp repose ? 

301 To sATe, i.e. to save him. 

304 Contigriioiis, close to, so near as to touch. 

305 fltrayed, having strayed, sons of ^ealtli diTlde. 

Alluding to the enclosure of commons for the purpose of cultivation. 

309 filped, having sped or hastened. Sped is the past participle 
of the verb to speed. 

310 Profusion, plenty, abundance. 

311 SaneAil, injurious, poisonous : from an old English word 
bana, poison ; whence we get also Viertoaiift mv.^x^v^'^^r.* 
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To pamper luxury, and thin mankind ; 

To see each joy the sons of pleasure know, 

Extorted from his fellow-creature's woe ; 

Here, while the courtier glitters in brocade, 315 

There, the pale artist plies the sickly trade ; 

Here, while the proud their long-drawn pomps display, 

There, the black gibbet glooms beside the way. 

312 Pamper, to feed luxuriously, to overfeed. The word is 
contrasted with thin, luxury-, abstract for concrete (14). 

315 Srocade, a kind of silk flowered with gold, silver, &c. 

316 Artist, now one who cultivates the^»^ arts, painting, 
sculpture, music, &c., formerly included him who cultivated the 
liberal arts, such as mathematics and classics, as well as him who 
cultivated the common arts of carpentering, brickla)ring, &c. ; and 
it is in this last sense that the poet uses the word here. The word 
artisan formerly meant one who cultivated the fine arts ; now, 
however, it is solely applied to those who practise the common arts. 

' For then, the bold and coward, 

The wise and fool, the artist and unready 
The hard and soft, seem all affined and kin.' 

Shakespeare, 'Troilus and Cressida,' i. 3. 

' Rare artisan, whose pencil moves 
Not our delights alone, but loves ! ' 

Waller, * Lines to Van Dyck.' 

' Nor would I dissuade any artist well grounded in Aristotle 
from perusing the most learned works.'— Jackson, * Blasphemous 
Positions of Jesuits.' 

•Ickly trade. Any occupation injurious to the health, either 
from the nature of the employment itself, as needle-grinding, fork- 
grinding, &c., or from the impure air in which it is carried on, as 
in many mills and factories. In some of these the minute particles 
of fibre constantly floating in the air are also injurious to the work- 
people. 

318 The 1»luck gribbet, the gallows upon which men were 
hanged. In former times it was usual to erect these gibbets on the 
public highway. 
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The dome where pleasure holds her midnight reign, 

Here, richly decked, admits the gorgeous train ; 320 

Timiultuous grandeur crowds the blazing square, 

The rattling chariots clash, the torches glare. 

Sure scenes like these no troubles e'er annoy ; 

Sure these denote one universal joy ! 

Are these thy serious thoughts ? — Ah ! turn thine eyes 

Where the poor houseless shivering female lies. 326 

She once, perhaps, in village plenty blessed, 

Has wept at tales of innocence distressed ; 

Her modest looks the cottage might adorn. 

Sweet as the primrose peeps beneath the thorn ; 330 

Now lost to all ; her friends, her virtue fled. 

Near her betrayer's door she lays her head — 



319 l^ome, any building or house (Lat. domus, a house) ; now 
applied to an arched roof or cupola. 

320 Oor(s«oii8, splendid, showy, fine. This word is said to 
be derived from the Fr. gorge, the throat, from the practice of 
wearing ornaments round the neck. 

321 Tmniiltiioafl, bustling, noisy, granilear, abstract for 
concrete (14). I»lazlii§r, lighted up with torches. 

322 Oliarlote, carriages of pleasure or state, but commonly 
applied only to those used in war. torcliefi. Before gas was 
used to light the streets, torches were employed when the usual 
oil-lamps were not sufficient for the purpose. Outside many old 
houses in London and other places large extinguishers may still be 
seen affixed to the wall. These were used to extinguish the torches, 
which it was impossible to blow out. The torches were made of 
hemp covered with pitch, and rather loosely twisted in the form of 
a thick stick. They are still used during dense fogs in Lx>ndon and 
other places. 

323 Sure, siu-ely ; a rather common use of the word with 
Irishmen. 

325 Itorioiu tlioagrlitfl, true, real thoughts, viz. what is 
stated in the previous lines, — that no troubles ever annoy such gay 
scenes, and that they denote one \miveisa]l\o^. 
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And, pinched with cold, and shrinking from the shower, 
With heavy heart deplores that luckless hour, 
When idly first, ambitious of the town, 335 

She left her wheel and robes of country brown. 

Do thine, sweet Auburn ! thine the loveliest train, 
Do thy fair tribes participate her pain ? 
E'en now, perhaps, by cold and hunger led. 
At proud men's doors they ask a little bread. 340 

Ah, no ! To distant climes, a dreary scene. 
Where half the convex world intrudes between, 
Through torrid tracts with fainting steps they go. 
Where wild Altama murmurs to their woe. 
Far different there from all that charmed before, 345 

The various terrors of that horrid shore ; 

336 TFlieel. Almost every cottage in Goldsmith's time had 
a spinning-wheel upon which wool and flax were spun for domestic 
use. This was mostly done by the single women of the family. 
Hence an unmarried woman was, and is still, called a spinster. 

338 Tribes, inhabitants, people, race. 

' For sufferance is the badge of all our tribe' 

Shakespeare, ' Merchant of Venice,* i. 3. 97. 

342 ConTex, round ; properly applied to the outside of any- 
thing round. Intrudes, thrusts itself in between them and their 
native land. 

343 Torrid tracts, hot tracts of country, such as exist in the 
southern part of North America. Tract is from the Lat. traho, 
tractum (frequently tracto, tractatum), to draw, and is applied to an 
account drawn up in the form of a little book, as well as to an 
extent of country drawn or stretched out. 

344 TFild Altama, properly the Alatamaha, is a river in 
Georgia, United States of America. The word wild does not apply 
to the river, since he speaks of its murmurs, but to the surrounding 
country. The Alatamaha is a gentle stream about 500 miles long, 

and navigable for ^oomiles of its course, ftowing lhtovig,h forests and 
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Those blazing suns that dart a downward ray, 

And fiercely shed intolerable day ; 

Those matted woods where birds forget to sing ; 

But silent bats in drowsy clusters cling ; 350 

Those poisonous fields with rank luxuriance crowned, 

Where the dark scorpion gathers death around ; 

Where at each step the stranger fears to wake 

The rattling terrors of the vengeful snake ; 

Where crouching tigers wait their hapless prey, 355 

And savage men more murderous still than they ; 



plains into the Atlantic Ocean. The climate of Georgia is gene- 
rally mild, and snow is of very rare occurrence. 

347 I9oiru¥«'ard ray, straight downward, perpendicular. 
This and the following line refer to the fact that the heat of the 
sun's rays depends upon the direction of their fall. 

349 Matted, tangled, closely interwoven with shrubs and 
climbing plants. Iiirdf* for§ret to Mingr. The birds of very hot 
climates are generally destitute of song. 

350 Sileut 1»at8. Bats or flitter-mice remain asleep during 
the day, clustering together in hollow trees or caverns, and fly 
forth at twilight to take their prey. Their flight is noiseless. 

351 Itauk, coarse, unwholesome. 

352 Scorpion, an animal of the spider family. It usually 
hides in dark and cool places. The sting of the larger kind pro- 
duces very serious results. 

354 Itattlingr terrorn, referring to the noise of the rattle- 
snake as a cause of terror. This snake is one of the most deadly 
known, its bite being fatal to the largest animals. The hog, how- 
ever, is said to be uninjured by, and even to feed on, it. It is 
common in the Southern States. Tcu§refal, revengeful, i.e. when 
disturbed. 

355 Crondting* tigrers. This is poetical license ; the Amer- 
ican tiger or jaguar is not found on the banks of the Alatamaha. 

356 Savag-e men, the Red Indians, so called. The name 
was given them by the discoverers of America, who thought that 
the new land which they had found was a part of India, the country 
they hoped to leach by going west. 
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While oft in whirls the mad tornado flies, 

Mingling the ravaged landscape with the skies. 

Far different these from every former scene, 

The cooling brook, the grassy-vested green, 360 

The breezy covert of the warbling grove, 

That only sheltered thefts of harmless love. 

357 Mad tornado. Tornado is a Spanish word meaning a 
hurricane, and is called mad because of its violence. 

358 MlngrllnST tlie raTagr^d landiicap« Trltli tlie 
skies, i.e. canying high up into the air the trees, &c. torn from 
the land. Landscape means the form or shap)e of the land, and 
was formerly applied rather to a picture of it than to the thing 
itself. The second syllable of the word appears to be a form of 
that seen in friendj^iE]^, XoxAship^ &c. 

360 Oransy-Tested, clothed with grass (Lat. vestis, a gar- 
ment). 

361 CoTcrt, a hiding place, shelter, w^arbllngr ffroTC, 
poetical license. It is, of course, not the grove that warbles, but 
the birds in it. 

362 Tlicftfl of ItarmlcAi Iotc, i.e. stolen meetings of inno- 
cent lovers. Unless Goldsmith pronounced grave so as to rhyme with 
love, we have here one of the very few instances of defective rhyme 
to be found in the poem. That he did not always make lorve rhyme 
with grove may be seen by comparing lines 405 and 406, and also 

• Old Shakespeare, receive him with praise and with love, 
And Beaumonts and Bens be his Kellys above* 

Goldsmith, ' Retaliation. 

Cf. also in his poem ' The Hermit ' : — 

' And when, beside me in the dale. 

He caroU'd lays of love. 
His breath leant fragrance to the gale, 
And music to ih't grove," 

As a rule, Goldsmith's rhymes are perfect, but he is often unfor- 
timate with the word love, 

' From better habitations spum'd 

Reluctant dost thou rove ; 
Or grieve for friendship unretum'd, 
Or unregarded lave ? ' l\i. 
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Good Heaven ! what sorrows gloomed that parting 
day, 
That called them from their native walks away ; 
When the poor exiles, every pleasure past, 365 

Hung round the bowers, and fondly looked their last — 
And took a long farewell, and wished in vain 
For seats like these beyond the western main — 
And, shuddering still to face the distant deep, 

* Each hour a mercenary crowd 

With richest proffers strove : 
Among the rest young Edwin bow'd, 

But never talk'd of love. ' ' The Hermit. ' 

* Processions form'd for piety and love, 
A mistress or a saint in every grove. ' 

'The Traveller.' 
Mr. Walker, in his ' Pronouncing Dictionary of the English Lan- 
guage,' however, says that the soimd of in love is generally heard 
when it is followed by certain letters, v among them ; and he in- 
stances from a catalogue drawn up by Mr. Nares the following 
words : — above, covenant, cover, covert, covet, covey, dove, glove, 
govern, hover, oven, plover, shove, shoven, sovereign. It appears 
uncertain, without further data, whether we can charge our author 
with a false rhyme or not ; but the whole subject is of considerable 
interest to the student of English. (See Note D. ) 

363 Ol€>oiiied, made sad and gloomy. Gloom is not now 
used as a verb, though until lately it was commonly used in an 
intransitive sense. Goldsmith, it will be observed, uses it transi- 
tively here, but intransitively in line 318 : 

' There the black gibbet ^/<?^/«j beside the way.' 
p^rtliag* da J, i.e. day of parting. 

368 Seats, homes. IFestem mala, the Atlantic Ocean. 
Main is an Old English word meaning power, strength ; hence its 
applicability to the ocean. Main is also an adj., meaning principal, 
chief, strong ; containing the chief part ; and as applied to the sea 
may mean the principal sea, i.e. the ocean generally. So we have 
mdr/»guard, tnainrmsX, mainsail, mainla.nd, i.e. the principal land, 
the continent generally. 

^6g iiliadderiny •till to f«kc«) \.^. ^>Ol<^<^&tvxv% "^ *^^ 
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Returned and wept, and still returned to weep. 370 

The good old sire the first prepared to go 

To new-found worlds, and wept for others' woe ; 

But for himself, in conscious virtue brave, 

He only wished for worlds beyond the grave. 

His lovely daughter, lovelier in her tears, 375 

The fond companion of his helpless years. 

Silent went next, neglectful of her charms. 

And left a lover's for a father's arms. 

With louder plaints the mother spoke her woes. 

And blessed the cot where every pleasure rose, 380 

And kissed her thoughtless babes with many a tear. 

And clasped them close, in sorrow doubly dear ; 

Whilst her fond husband strove to lend relief 

In all the silent manliness of grief. 

O luxury ; thou curst by Heaven's decree, 385 

How ill exchanged are things like these for thee ; 

thought of facing. Adjectives and participles were formerly much 
oftener followed by the infinitive than now. Cf. — 

' Unpractised he to fawn or seek for power' (145). 
' More skilled to raise the wretched than to rise' (148). 
' Careless their merits or their faults to scan ' (161). 
'There, in his noisy mansion, skilled to rule' (195). 
' Secure to please while youth confirms her reign' (288). 

We still use the inf. after some participles and adjectives, as he 

does : — 

' Careful to see the mantling bliss go round ' (248). 

' She then shines forth, solicitous to bless ' (293). 

371 Hire, father or grandfather, prepared, the past tense 
of the verb, not the participle. 

372 ]¥ew-fbaud ¥«'orlds, portions of America previously but 
little, or not at all, known. 

373 Conncioati virtue, i.e. virtue of which he was conscious. 
379 PlaintM, complaints. 

381 Tliougrlitleiis 1bal»eii, too young to know the pain of 
leaving their native land for ever. 
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How do thy potions, with insidious joy, 

Diffuse their pleasures only to destroy ! 

Kingdbms, by thee to sickly greatness grown. 

Boast of a florid vigour not their own ; 390 

At every draught more large and large they grow, 

A bloated mass of rank unwieldy woe ; 

Till, sapped their strength, and every part unsound, 

Down, down they sink, and spread a ruin round. 

Even now the devastation is begun, 395 

And half the business of destruction done ; 
Even now, methinks, as pondering here I stand, 
I see the rural virtues leave the land. 



387 Potloim, draughts (Lat. potio, a drinking). The blessings 
or otherwise of particular circumstances of life are frequently said 
to be drunk. ' Thou shalt make them drink of the river of thy 
pleasures.' — Ps. xxxvi. 8. ' My cup runneth over.' — Ps. xxiii. 5. 
'I will take the cup of salvation.' — Ps. cxvi. 13. 'Thou hast 
drunken the dregs of the cup of trembling and wrung them out.' — 
Isa. li. 17. 'Let this cup pass from me.' — Matt. xxvi. 39. in- 
sidious, crafty, treacherous. 

389 Mcldj greatness. The poet hints that their greatness 
was unnatural, and, having the seeds of disease in it, would not last. 

390 florid, splendid, beautiful ; generally used in a somewhat 
bad sense, i.e. having too much ornament. 

392 nioated, puffed up, swollen, nnirieldy iroe, misery 
difficult to remove. 

393 Sapped, undermined, derived from the Fr. sapper^ to 
undermine. Sappers are soldiers employed to undermine the 
fortifications of the enemy. 

397 Metliinks, an old English impersonal form, meaning it 
seems to me, i.e. I think ; past tense, methought. Cf. meseems, it 
seems to me. Both these words are often used in poetry, pon- 
deringr (Lat. pondus, weight), weighing with the mind, con- 
sidering. 

3g8 Itara] virtues — abstracl lot cotkCt^Vi V>i^» 
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Down where yon anchoring vessel spreads the sail 

That idly waiting flaps with every gale, 400 

Downward they move, a melancholy band. 

Pass from the shore, and darken all the strand. 

Contented toil, and hospitable care. 

And kind connubial tenderness are there, 

And piety with wishes placed above, 405 

And steady loyalty, and faithful love. 

And thou, sweet Poetry, thou loveliest maid. 

Still first to fly where sensual joys invade ; 

Unfit, in these degenerate times of shame, 

To catch the heart, or strike for honest fame ; 410 

401 HCelancholj, gloomy, dejected (derived from two Greek 
words meaning black bile), formerly denoted a kind of moody 
madness due to a superabundance of this fluid mingling with the 
blood. It was also used to denote madness in general, and this is 
its signification in Burton's ' Anatomy of Melancholy.' 

• Some melancholy men have believed that elephants and birds 
and other creatures have a language whereby they discourse with 
one another.' — Reynolds, 'Passions and Faculties of the Soul.' 
strand, the sea-shore, the beach. 

303-407 Toil, care, tenderness, piety, loyalty, love — 
abstract for concrete (14). conna1»ial (Lat. con, together ; nubo, 
to marry), belonging to the married state. 

407 Poetry, an example of Prosopopoeia or Personification. 

408 Ily ^rliere sensual Joys, i.e. to fly from the place 
where, &c. 

409 Degrenerate, become worse, decayed in good qualities, 
base. 

410 Strike for honest fame, to endeavour to obtain fame 
by proper means. The words honest, honesty, formerly meant 
virtuous, virtue. Honest is still often employed in this sense when 
persons speak of an ' honest woman. ' Cf. ' Let us walk honestly as 
in the day, not in rioting and drunkenness.' — Rom. xiii. 13. 
nymph, a name given by the ancient Greeks to a goddess of the 
w^oods, mountains, or waters — here applied to Poetry, decried, 

cn'ed down, spoken ill of. 
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Dear charming nymph, neglected and decried, 

My shame in crowds, my solitary pride ; 

Thou source of all my bliss, and all my woe. 

Thou found'st me poor at first, and keep'st me so ; 

Thou guide, by which the noble arts excel, 41 5 

Thou nurse of every virtue, fare thee well ! 

Farewell ; and oh ! where'er thy voice be tried. 

On Torno's cliffs, or Pambamarca's side, 

Whether where equinoctial fers'ours glow. 

Or winter wraps the polar world in snow, 420 

Still let thy voice, prevailing over time. 

Redress the rigours of the inclement chme ; 

Aid slighted Truth with thy persuasive strain ; 

Teach erring man to spurn the rage of gain ; 

Teach him, that states of native strength possessed, 425 

Though very poor, may still be very blest ; 

That trade's proud empire hastes to swift decay, 

412 Abanie in cro^rds, &c. Goldsmith says he was ashamed 
to be publicly known as a poet. He had certainly no occasion to 
be so after the pubhcation of ' The Traveller ' and ' The Deserted 
Village.' no1»le arts. Probably the poet includes in this term 
noble, both the^«^ and the liberal arts ; cf. 316. 

418 Torno, a river which separates Sweden and Russia. 
Pamlfamarca, one of the summits of the Andes, near Quito in 
South America. 

419 Kqainoctial fervoars, alluding to the heat of the 
tropics, where day and night are equal. Equinoctial is from the 
Lat. (squus, equal, and nox, noctis, night. 

420 ll^inter, an example of Prosopopoeia or Personification. 

421 VI1J TOice, the voice of Poetry. 

422 Inclement, severe, referring to both heat and cold. 

423 Trutli is here personified as a person to whom the as- 
sistance of Poetry would be advantageous. 

425 States of native strengrth possessed, i.e. possessed 
of native strength — strength which naturally belongs to them. 

427 Tliat trade's proud empire. This and the following 
lines were added by Dr. Johnson. 



44 2^^^ Deserted Village, 

As ocean sweeps the laboured mole away ; 
While self-dependent power can time defy, 
As rocks resist the billows and the sky. 430 

428 I<a1»oiiredi mole. A mole is any huge structure, par- 
ticularly of stone, as a pier, which requires much labour in its 
erection, and which is hence called laboured. Mole is from the 
Lat. moles, a mass. 



NOTES. 



NOTE A. 

Many a. The indefinite numeral adjective many is the Old Eng. 
maheg, Gothic manegs, and is akin to the same root mah, from 
which more comes. The indefinite article a was developed after 
the Norman Conquest from the Old English numeral one (d,n). 

Tlie use of a after many is first seen in Layamon's ' Brut,' a 
Worcestershire monk about the date A.D. 1200. He has ' on moni 
are wisen ' (many are wise) and * mony enne thing ' (many a thing). 
About a century later, in a Midland poem called ' The Harrowing 
of Hell/ we find the following : 

' I shal go fro man to man, 
And reve ]>e of mani an ' — (one). 

The last two words are met with in other works of the same period, 
and, in a few years afterwards, Robert Manning's ' Northern Psalter ' 
has many one, Spenser in the ' Faerie Queene ' has the same 
phrase, and also ' many a man.' Shakespeare occasionally puts the 
article before 'many,' as 'a many thousand French,' and we still 
retain this use w\th great between, as ' a great many persons.' 

The phrase many a; is to be explained as a large number taken 
distributively— each one of many. 

' Many,' like oth^ adjectives, is sometimes used as a noun, as by 
Shakespeare : 

' A many of our bodies,' //en. V. v. 3. 

' O thou fond many,' Second Part of //en. /V. i. 3. 

• The rank-scented many, ' ) ^^^^^^^^ 

' In manys looks, } 

' A nteanye of us wer? called togelhei,' LaXVraet'^ Seymous, 



46 Notes, 

Archbishop Trench in ' English Past and Present ' (4th ed. pp. 161, 
162) explains the use of many a on the supposition that many was 
originally the old French noun mesnee, maisnee \ Low Latin mais- 
nada, a family : from Latin minores natu, younger sons, dependants, 
menials. This noun, in its original sense of ' a household, a retinue,' 
occurs in a sacred poem a.D. 1320 called ' Cursor Mundi ; ' and in 
an allusion to the ' Visit of the Wise Men and Flight into Egjrpt,' we 
read : — 

' Son was Joseph ready bun. 
Wit naghtertale he went o tun, 
Wit Maria mild and fair meini.' 

About a score years later, in a translation of St. Matthew's 
Gospel (ch. xxiv. ) by a monk, Dan Michel of Northgate, Kent, we 
have in V. 25 : 

' to huam be-longe^ (th) moche mayni.' 

Our Version has ' whom his lord hath made ruler over his house- 
hold.' 

In 'William and the Werwolf,' a Salopian composition of about 

the year 1340, quoted in Morris's 'Specimens of Early English,' 
p. 243, we have 

' Wi)> alle his menskful meyni, that moche was and nobul.' 

It is manifest that this noun is not the mony of Layamon and 
later writers. The old French word soon passed away, and the 
examples of its use show that it had no other meaning than a 
' retinue or household.' 

NOTE B, 

Dismayed. It is uncertain whether this word is intended to refer 
to the preacher or to the sick man. If to the former, as the con- 
struction seems to imply, it means that he is discouraged, terrified, 
or dejected at the sorrow, guilt, and pain under which the sick man 
labours. But it may refer to the latter ; for many a visitor of the 
sick will bear witness to the truthful description of what frequently 
occurs in the case of a person seriously ill. As stated in this line, 
'sorrow' for neglected privileges and opportunities, conscious 
'guilt,' and the 'pain' which warns of death, cause, as they 
severally arise, feelings of apprehension or dismay to the pierson 
a^jcted. 
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NOTE C. 

Si«Terendi. This word is not here used as a formal title of 
honour or comtesy, but as a mere adjective, indicating that the 
* preacher ' was worthy of reverence on account of his high cha- 
racter. 

The title of ' Reverend,' now applied exclusively to Ministers of 
Religion, was formerly applied to other persons as well. 

* Most potent, grave, and reverend seigniors.' 

Shakespeare, Othello^ i. 3. 

In the * Paston Letters, ' written in the fifteenth and sixteenth 

centuries, ladies and gentlemen address one another as Rev. and 

Right Rev. In the sixteenth and seventeeth centuries, the term 
Reverend was applied to the judges. 

NOTE D. 

Ijove. On this subject, an Irish barrister of distinction at 
Oxford writes to us : ' Poor Goldsmith ! If he were alive now he 
would resent this apology for his bad rhymes — ^viz. that he was 
i^orant of the true pronunciation of so simple a word as " love." 
Why not admit at once that, with a perfect knowledge of the fault, 
he nevertheless used " grove " to rhyme with "love," because it was 
sufficiently like the latter to be musical and pleasant ? 

'This is only another instance of dear old Goldie's deviations 
from the strict paths of usage — one little irregularity more. His 
verse would be too smooth and perfect but for such little blemishes.' 
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